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THE OPEN WINDOW. 


Wuen I was a boy, my Uncle Jervis was notable 
among us and our acquaintances for always sleeping 
with his window open. Not exactly in all weathers ; 
justice to his memory obliges me to state that the 
beating rain and the driving snow were generally 
shut out when they happened to come on before 
my uncle went to rest, or he to wake in the midst 
of their fury—matters by no means to be reckoned 
on, for he was an early-to-bed and a sound-sleeping 
man, but except on those rare occasions, his bed- 
room window stood open all night long, summer 
and winter. Being a bachelor, he had his liberty in 
that as well as in other things—I quote the honest 
man’s own words—and however he had contracted the 
habit, it appeared to serve him in lieu of all the 
peculiarities with which his state of freedom is 
generally accredited. My uncle was neither stingy, 
fault-finding, nor -precise; in short, he was remark- 
able for nothing but his open window. It was the 
one strong point on which our grown-up friends 
marvelled and moralised. We lived in the oldest part 
of Exeter, and were not partial to fresh air. It was 
also the point on which myself and contemporaries 
took to imitating Uncle Jervis, to the serious disturb- 
ance of mother and nurse, and the getting of sundry 
coughs and catarrhs. But those days of bold adven- 
ture and trouble-giving passed away, with many a 
change of cares and places. My contemporaries went 
some into business, some into the grave. I got 
engaged ; went to China for seven years in the service 
of a tea-company ; came back again, and was married 
to the present Mrs Makeweight; and had not seen 
Uncle Jervis for nearly fifteen years, till he came to 
visit us in our new house at Clapham Rise. There 
had been no quarrel, but mere separation, produced 
by seas and circumstances. My uncle was still the 
travelling partner of a notable wine and spirit firm in 
Bristol ; and but for a greater quantity of gray about 
him, would have looked as fresh and active as when I 
saw him last. Was it his open window that should 
get the credit? Harriet and I discussed that problem 
together with what should be had for dinner when he 
came back from the City. Young housekeepers are 
apt to be fussy on such matters, and she particularly 
congratulated herself that it was Uncle Jervis who 
must sleep in our spare room that night, as our maid 
had broken the largest pane in its window, and the 


glazier, who had been coming to mend it for the last 
fortnight, had not yet arrived. 

Uncle Jervis always kept his window open, and 
would not mind a broken pane, of course. I thought 
so too, and sat down to dinner with an easy con- 
science. Mrs Makeweight left us early. She had to 
see that the maid did not break our best china, or 
wet the tea with water that had never boiled ; and 
being punctilious in those days of early domesticity, 
I thought it incumbent upon me to mention the 
broken bedroom window, and remark that I knew 
he would not care about that. 

‘I am afraid I do care, George, said my uncle; 
‘but you have a shutter or something to keep out the 
night-air.’ 

‘The night-air!’ said I. ‘Don’t you always sleep 
with your window open? I told Harriet so a hundred 
times, or she should have sent for the glazier, and 
made him mend it, under pain of her highest dis- 


‘It is lucky that I am not obliged to verify all the 
tales you told to Harriet, George; but you were 
perfectly correct as far as your knowledge went,’ 
said Uncle Jervis. ‘I did sleep with my window open, 
as long as I can remember; from my early youth, in 
fact, till about ten years ago, when a strange adven- 
ture frightened me out of the practice. You are 
curious to hear the story, I see, and it is worth telling. 
Besides, we are alone here, and one likes to tell such 
tales to a boy who will listen, and not repeat indis- 
creetly. That is my estimate of you, George. 

‘Strange to say, the beginning lies fifty years back, 
when I was at Dr Chancellor’s school in the Cathe- 
dral Close of Exeter. It was a select seminary for 
young gentlemen, where good Latin and sound morals 
were taught; and if birch were not regarded as the 
veritable tree of knowledge, it certainly did the repre- 
sentative business. There were nineteen boys besides 
myself under his tuition and discipline. The doctor 
never received beyond that number, saying it was as 
much as he could manage. I am not going to give you 
a complete account of my school and school-fellows, 
having forgotten most of them myself; but there was 
one among the twenty at Dr Chancellor’s whom they 
had all cause to remember; his name was Linton 
Southwell. I believe the Christian name came from his 
mother’s family ; but we called him Lint. He was the 


only and orphan child of a country gentleman belong- 
ing to one of the oldest families in that part of Devon, 
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and heir to Southwell Manor, a comfortable estate 
with mansion and park some five miles from Exeter. 
None of us knew Lint’s age. He looked about twelve, 
but = for boy laboured under a 
curved or deformed spine, with its usual uence, 
general delicacy of health. There a 
peculiar —_- his brain too. It was not 


x took a creditable 


in all our quiet 
plays the active and rough ones being rather beyond 


im. But there was a it of mischief, or rather of 
malice in the heir of Southwell Manor, which, for 


or bought a new plaything of which he was i- 
eularly proud Lint never rested it 
was y Ra if not totally spoiled, by some con- 
trivance trouble he gave and the 
cunning he displayed in upsetting ink-bottles, over- 
turning desks, and letting heavy slates fall just where 
they were sure to work the requisite destruction, 
were truly marvellous. There was not always a 
visible motive : sometimes it — have been spiteful 
envy of things in which his schoolfellows happened 
to excel him; but more frequently it seemed to be 
the love of destroying whatever other took 
I have known him run 
considerable risk, and wait for hours, to get an o - 
tunity of splashing the usher’s best coat with ink, or 
breaking Dr Chancellor’s favourite spectacles. 

There was a tradition in the school that Lint had 
been frightened in his infancy, some said by a mad 
bull, some by a monkey. Nobody was clear on the 
tale; but most of the boys were inclined to believe 
that his deformity and withered looks were some- 
how owing to that incident. If the like had ever 
taken place, Lint seemed inclined to turn his expe- 
rience to account on all around him; his propen- 
sity for By oy: things was, if possible, exceeded 
by his to surprise and frighten. Hiding him- 
self in the most unlikely places, uttering the most 
unearthly sounds, and popping out at the most 
unguarded minutes, were the smallest of Lint’s per- 
formances in that line. He spent the greater part 
of his pocket-money on masks, was caught at 
least once a quarter stealing through the bedrooms 
with a sheet wrap about him; and his chosen 
pastime was to look with a horrible grin through 
any of the windows which happened to be left 
uncurtained at nightfall, no weather keeping the 
delicate boy from slipping out for that ag 
Nothing but latent insanity could account for 
strange and troublesome ways. Neither I nor an 
of my schoolfellows were intelligent enough to thi 
so at the time, but Dr Chancellor pis ow knew it; 
and that, ther with the general delicacy of Lint’s 
health, may have been the reason why the good doctor 
departed from his established rule, and spared the 
birch to a degree which astonished and rather displeased 
us all. Lint Southwell escaped punishment for crimes 
and misdemeanours which would have insured the 
po soa penalties to anybody else. He got more 

itions than any boy in the school, was more 
sent for to Dr Chancellor's study, 

lectured by Mrs Chancellor in the back- 
pera were all boarders, and she did the 

estic government—but Lint was in a 

measure exempted from what the doctor the 
ageaes of insubordination, and the tale went 
that hi 


The captain being 


i 
of the battles of the Peninsula, and retired on half. 
pay. His wife had been one of the Devonshire belles 


Southwell had not been guardian 


nephew, and care-taker of the mansion and 
estate Lint came of age, the family would have 
were highly-respected people; resi in thw 
Hall ; mid their trades-people, tho 


lengthy credit; kept 
y it ; a genteel esta > Saw 
company occasionally, ale made themselves agreeable 


Everybody said it was a pity 
that they must turn out w the boy at Dr 
Chancellor's came to his with that 


orts 
special charge of his personal well-being. The carriage 
came for him as sure as the holidays came round. 
His uncle, his aunt, or his cousins were calling to 
inquire for him every week; and the medical man 
was to be sent for if ever Lint said he was the least 
out of sorts. 

‘Such and so situated was my remembered school- 
fellow. I did not dislike him more than the rest of 
the boys did, and I am not aware that any of them 
had occasion to like Lint. They had all been plagued 
by him more or less, as time and opportunity served, 
been vexed at his getting off, and made endeavours to 

y him back in his own coin; but one transaction 

rought him and me into more direct and unlucky 
collision. 

‘Dr Chancellor was an enthusiast in fhe art 
of drawing ; he — it with success, did his best 
to make the whole twenty ve 
special encouragement to an Ww to 
excel in it. I was one of the - & few. > owever 
little of a draughtsman now, m performances were 
then the subject of Dr Chancellor’s frequent prai 
and my own abundant pride ; and when the benevolent 
ladies of the Close got tp a bazaar—I think it was for 
the Church Missionary Society—the doctor’s best 
hands with the pencil were set to work, and myself 
among them, to make a prize-drawing of Exeter 
Cathedral. The successful effort was to be rewarded 
with a splendid portfolio, colour-box, and pencil-case. 
It was aon to be exhibited in the bazaar, with 
the maker’s name clearly written below, and sold for 
the benefit of the mission. My attempt had been 
pronounced, almost from its commencement, the 
winning-card. The doctor’s opinion of it was so 
decided that my rivals did not think of competition, 
but only finished their work for form’s sake. 
Mrs Chancellor had talked of it everywhere; my 
friends had called to see it; the bazaar-week was 
approaching, and I was giving my Cathedral some 
fioahing -tonchea, one wet Saturday evening, when I 
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ym brother, had early 
| into the army, by of was sail to | 
| had inherit mother | 
ter grown up to inherit ir mother’s 
of boys in general; the latter, though sickly and | inheritance they had none; and as there was nothing 
: | wizened, were by no means silly. He got on toler- | else for the children of county gentry in my young 
a) stood the 8 as well as most of | and difficulties, and daughter a fisher of men— 
f that is to say, of eligible matches—at all the county | 
balls. It was agreed among the gossips of Exeter— 
and few towns were richer in the like—that i 
| activity and ingenuity, I never saw equalled. If an 
At 9 boy in the schvol had written a copy, got a new book, | 
1 disposition. But the Southwells did not ap to | 
j | vex themselves about that, nor to grudge a 
i bar pe lowed to have done their duty kindly 
q | and co iderately by the boy. He was sent to Dr 
h | Chancellor’s school because no tutor could manage 
him at home; some people said because no servant 
a] would stay in the house with him and his habits 
S| of singular mischief. He was supplied with pocket- | 
i} | money, and well looked after in the matter of | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
for the immunity. They were few in number, but 
| Captain Southwell, his wife, his son, and his daughter, 
| | being uncle, aunt, and cousins to Lint. | 


on my 
drawing well out of his reach all the time of its 
preparation. I had taken a resolution not to mind 
want, it was out of my hands; but Lint was 
not to be so easily foiled in his cherished design. 
While I was occupied in admiring my Cathedral, 
iately over my 
desk. Before I was aware of his intentions, the 
little wretch had got on the form behind me, 
; and the exclamations of my schoolfellows, who 
ived what he was about, were accompanied 
ink, which splashed up into my face, and ran down 
—the work of a full fortnight, the pride of my 
not a not a vestige edral visi 
but oak e bazaar was to 
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to see Lint’s ‘ormance e -0' 

, though not in time to prevent it. The good 

’s wrath was almost as great as my own. He 

taken nearly equal pride in the drawing; and its 
ion was so t a crime in his 


with Dr Chancellor in the study, and take 
his nephew home. The in was a sensible man. 
Whatever passed between the doctor and him, he took 


; we would have a bonfire, but for fear 
of Dr Chancellor, who had lost a well-paying pupil, 
and was consequently out of humour for some days. 

‘Things went on in their usual course. The bazaar 
was held without my drawing, and nobody else 
exhibited; the doctor said there were none of the 


drawi h, and we thought he’wanted to 
please by whole business 


i 
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was the only one amon 
y 
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ived Lint busy about my desk. My experience | their nephew with them. A trip to the continent 
cheap that the captain | 
iving ; some, in was going to i 
his nephew school France or 
Germany, w he had less chance of being spoiled : 
than at home. The Southwells rather encouraged 
of them by their curious friends ; but away they 
husband and wife, son, — and nephew. 
best part of the Hall was shut up, the servants 
‘or nearly a twelvemonth. At the end of that 
Captain Southwell’s man of business, 
Chancellor had dealings and acquaintance, | 
that Master Linton was very ill at Hamburg, 
open on Monday. I was a strong boy, with a grea a: of his scholars | 
turn for boxing, though the noble science was not pour bay hal ial in Hamburg of (| 
allowed or practice in that select seminary, and attack of scarlet fever, which his constitution was 
in my indignation I would have taken such vengeance weak to stand, ee 
on the evil-doer as would have kept him from further e his corpse to lay it beside his father and m 
| ty tho expham, oad. good people 
it; I | somely e said it was 
uch occasions—we both ran against the doctor, | called away, and leave them his inheritance of South- 
| well Manor. They came home in deep mourning, and 
made a solemn funeral for poor Lint ; it was attended 
and many of the county gentry. 
he boys of Dr Chancellor’s school were there with 
crape on their hats, cing bs 
them that felt anything like 
at 1b overcame the doctors usual c y or reason to regret the | 
prudence, and Lint did not get off that time. He hat the poor sickly boy should have been | 
was md taken from school on my account, and 
to the great delight of the entire school. discip- ext thing I saw of him was his coffin. 
line was given with good-will, though not with extra him in the vault, and I went back to 
severity ; but the shrieks of the culprit were some- he Southwells took SP mame ae of the 
thing to be remembered by those who heard them. I became establi people, with no ! 
believe the doctor entirel ed out, and prospered accordingly. 
the benevolent ladies of the Close, for there was not —— commission ; the daughter 
one of them that didn’t send in a servant to inquire | got a major from India. The family saw more life, ! 
what dreadful accident had happened, and the execu- | exhibited more grandeur, but kept, on the whole, a 
tion of his justice had to be curtailed on account of ey eS ee oe 
two policemen knocking at the street-door. How| ‘Now, George, there is the first division of my story. 
Lint could make such a noise, was a marvel to us all. ee ee ae 
His exertions in that line, however, made him appear | to do with the chances and er haere I 
so ill, when the business was fairly done, that the | been doing a man’s work, and ene og: 
doctor began to repent of his haste, and I would have | though it was that of a single one, in the w 1 
given my drawing in its pristine beauty to have had 
no part in the matter. Lint’s illness was mostly | and business Te ie ee 
sham, as we soon found out; but the people in| in all the British, and half the continental towns. 
Southwell Hall, though they could not have heard 
his shrieks, got news of them, and next day the| melted from my memory, grown dim in the 
captain arrived in his carriage to have a serious | distance of time, except those unforgetable land- 
marks on which the mind ever looks back ; and the , 
scenes and Dr Chancellor's school were 
among them. few of that time 
eave gravely, but not in angry fashion. Lint went | whom I chanced to meet in iness or — 
home with him, to the joy and satisfaction of the | were all hard-headed men like myself, and m 
occupied with having and holding, with families and 
firms ; recollection 
and laugh over the 
old days in the Cathedral Close, and particularly the 
mischievous deeds of poor Lint Southwell, which were : 
‘ it was thirty good measure, since 
| but our minds were relieved on that point about a| business there in the disti department. I had \ 
fortnight after, when it became rumoured that the | accomplished one already, and eT 
Southwells were going to the continent, and taking | faction to an old-fashioned but respectable kept a 
f 
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observe, Mrs Ramsay occupied the 
ug ivate people, except very wealthy, live in 
flats in Seber. The window looked out on the 


y bey 

equally black walls of high old houses belonging -to 
another street. “Never mind,” said I; “I will get 
fresh air any way,” ing the window as far as it 
would — the early Germans seemed to have all 
gone to in the opposite houses ; and being heartily 
tired, I undressed, and got quickly into after 

‘I fell asleep almost as soon as my head was on the 

w, and must have slept for some hours, when 
was awakened sensation of lights and 
sounds in my room. I looked up, and saw the moon, 
which had risen above the tops of the opposite houses, 
and was shining right into my window with that 
intense brilliancy peculiar to her waning time in the 
nights of autumn. But by her light I also saw a white 
Gaty ae looking in upon me with a grin of such 
i mirth and malice as chilled my blood, and I 
knew it at the same instant to be that of m long 
dead and buried schoolfellow, Linton Southwell ! 
never thought myself wanting in co , and have 
had some occasion for it in my time, but at that sight 


and for all the wealth of rich and busy Hamburg, I 
could not have looked w 
i i stre again ; 
I raised myself, determined to address the appariti 

though I am not sure that I could have done it; but 
there was ing there: the bright moon still shone 
through the window, and made everything on my table 
visible ; the whole neighbourhood lay still as death ; 


and I sat there on my bed with bristling hair and 
chattering ing another appearance, for 
some minutes more. At last, I summoned resolution 

to rise and go to the window. It was the 
most di effort I ever made in my life. There 
was nothing to be seen but the black roofs below, the 
black walls opposite ; the flood of moonlight poured 
down between them, and the exceeding ness of 
the corners it did not reach. I closed the window, 
and fastened it down, blind, curtains, and all; nothing 
earthly would have induced me to go to bed again 
and leave it open. I struck a match, lit my candle, 
and looked at my watch—it was half-past one ; there 
was many an hour till daybreak yet, and the thought 
made me shudder. Tired as I had gone to bed, sleep 
was now impossible. I dressed myself, drank a quan- 
tity of cold water, for I was positively faint, sat 
down, hoping my German candle would hold out 
till morning. It did hold out, and I sat there trying 
till da came, and the early household to 
stir. me honestly confess that never was any 
sound more grateful to my ear than the first of their 


movements, and never any sight so welcome as the 
first creeping in of the early gray. But the daylight, 
with all ife it woke around me, could not dispel 
the conviction of the night. It was not possible to 
entertain the idea that my eyes or imagination had 
deceived me. I had seen the face of the boy whose 
funeral I attended thirty years before, looking in at 


remain in Mrs Ramsay’s house for another night and 
risk the same sight again I could not, though why the 
spirit should have chosen to aj to me there, 
seemed unaccountable, till I recollected that it was 
at Hamburg Lint had died, and probably in that 
—— hotel, the Southwells being ish travellers, 
likely to patronise it. I would have tried to 
information out of Mrs Ramsay on that subject, but 
could not collect my thoughts sufficiently to go about 
it with anything like the requisite calmness. To 
get out of her house endl out of the town 
another night fell, was my one object, and I accom- 
plished it so far as to sleep at a Danish inn in Altona, 
which lay near enough for my business with the 
Hamburg merchants. I thought the shrewd Scotch- 
woman suspected that there was some particular cause 
for my hasty departure, but either her national 
prudence or hotel-keeping experience kept her silent, 
and I went my way. 

‘That is the second division of my story, George, 
and you will allow it is a strange one. I kept it shut 
up in my own memory, however, ly from an 
unwilli to talk on a subject of such fear and 
horror—for the mirth and malice in that ghastly face 
seemed to have a terrible reference to the terms on 
which Lint and I at Dr Chancellor’s school— 
and partly from conviction that my most con- 
fidential friend would set me down as superstitious, 
me teeta hoy I shut the secret in myself; but 
I kept my window closed thenceforth in all my sleep- 
ings at home and abroad, however sultry the night, 
however close the room; it would have been impos- 
sible for me to shut my eyes with the thought that 
they might open to see that face looking in upon me 
again. You may think me weak, George, but seeing 
is believing, the recollection haunted me like a 


tion, —— rience or revelation, dividing my life from 
it of 


r men, as one who had come face to face 
with the returning dead, and received a demonstration 
that old-world tales were true. The thing never 
occurred again, but I lived in the dread of it—not in 
daylight or in business—they have concerns enough to 
occupy a man; but nobody ever remarked that I was 
changed or become singular, like the ghost-seers of 
long winter eveni my waking times by night, 
were rendered terrible by fears and ies; unusual 
sounds startled me ; I had a terror of looking into 
dark corners; and more than once I found my imagi- 
reed ng me the trick of bringing back that 
fearful when the candle burned low, or a moon- 
beam crept in at the window. I know it made me 
out more into company and public amusements ; I 
believe I got the character of a gentleman to be looked 
after in hotels I frequented, from the habit of 
mars light in my room all night. 

. years under that remembrance. I saw 
nothing more of the supernatural; but I knew what [ 
had seen, and resolved to tell it to some thoughtful 
friend before I left this world. It is that 
nobody likes to carry a secret of any kind with him. 
I never went back to Mrs Ramsay’s, though I always 


intended to take some opportunity of questioning her 
consuming the if 


|| 


| 
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by Christina et ontins , and a Scotchwoman | 
| from Leith. I not tell you that there are more | 
i Scotch people in Hamburg than any other sort of | 
ii foreigners; indeed, they are scarcely foreigners at 
e all, many of their families having lived there for two 
, oT or three generations. But to them all, and to British 
i! travellers generally, when they were not too grand or 
t . fashionable, Christina Ramsay’s house was known as | my open window. It was a face not to be forgotten, 
/ one where real comfort and moderate charges might | and stamped on my memory by many an unpleasant 
7} be ex It was therefore much frequented, | recollection, which, strange to say, last men longest. 
?) rather out of the way, in a narrow street of | In short, I had seen Lint Southweil’s ghost. I could 
that old part of ae built before the Refor- | not doubt the fact; but I would not speak of it : the 
mation, on the east bank of the Alster. ae was too terribly real, and people would only 
‘Mrs Ramsay knew me, for I had been at her house | laugh at me for weakness and superstition ; but to 
| close of a sultry day in inning of September, 
Thaw the hast thongh .the 
7 ee were growing long. She found me a comfort- 
able room, however ; it was on the second-floor back. | 
{| 
i ack roots of some low buildings which served for 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
i my reason and manhood utterly forsook me; I drew | 
l | the bedclothes over my head in the extremity of terror, 
| 


i i uiring after her in 
Leith and aad out that she 
had established herself in genteel privacy in one of 
the old-fashioned but handsome houses of Baxter’s 
Place, Leith Walk. To call on the highly-respectable 
widow, at whose house I had been made so comfort- 
able, and received so many kindly attentions, and 
inquire after her health and welfare, would not be a 
remarkable movement. With that apology, I could 
enter into conversation, make my queries, and learn 
if any one else had shared in my experience of her 
back-room. 

‘The call was ingly 
upright i 
and 


and quietness. e 


“Why did you think so?” said I. 
“Well, I’ll just tell you, sir, as it is all over now, 
and I have wished to get an opportunity of 
ing to you in private on the point, as it is our 
uty to clear up dark and doub matters, if we 
” said Mrs Ramsay. “In one of the houses 
opposite your window was living at that time, 
and for many a year before, a very decent body from 
England. She had been a soldier’s wife in her time; 
her husband had been servant to a gentleman called 
Captain Southwell all the See in Spain and 
Portugal. The soldier was dead, and she had married 
a German; he was mate of a ship trading between 
Hull and Hamburg, and she lived in house 
because it was near the docks. Well, she was a 
decent body, as I said, only she liked a litile drop 
strong at a time, and got plenty to spend on it in 
this way. Captain Southwell being out of the army, 
and on his travels, came to Hamburg, and left a 
boy in her care. I don’t think he was the captain’s 
son, but some relation. At anyrate, they said he had 
been “re a bit daft, and went out of the remains 
of his judgment when travelling with the captain. 
I don’t know why the emer thought —— to 
leave him with my back-door neighbour. en the 
honest woman got a —o much, she used to talk 
about the - she to be well paid, and the 
service she did to 


Captain Southwell by keeping the 
boy. I never could get any explanation on the sub- 
so her, sober or otherwise, and I had my own 


table-roof, for no purpose that 


quiet opportunity; for my neighbours, poor ies, 
were particular about keeping their charge very 
private. I suppose it was a condition of their ting 
the business to do ; 
so did her daughter and son-in-law, who lived in the 
house, and helped her to manage the boy. I believe 
they did their duty honestly, and a hard duty it was. 
Master Southwell, as they called him, had been with 
them long before I came to the house, and outlasted 
the old woman who first got the of him ; but it 
was the will of Providence to call him away, sir, the 
winter before I left Hamburg ; so there is no harm in 
sion might be on your mind concerning my old 
house.” 

‘The story did take’a false impression off my mind 
in good earnest. Mrs Ramesy never know the full 
extent of it. One would not like to own how much 
ee by the sight of what was no 


ghost after all. 


revealed 


junacy 

the luckless heir. Yet who could have imagined the 
like, and who, in my circumstances, would not have 
believed his own eyes, and been frightened accord- 


ingly. Believe me, that to see a young tleman 
ae funeral you have attended ‘making faces at 
‘ou about two o’clock in the morning, is a sight not to 

forgotten. Long after the fact was explained, the 
f memory of it remained with me, and I have 
never since been able to sleep in a room with an open 


HIGHLAND ROADS AND HIGHLAND 
CANALS. 

‘Wuo’tt buy a canal? Who’ll,make a bidding for 
this splendid work — Who’ll have it 
Sor nothing, and our into the in?’ The 
government virtually proclaim this to all the Queen’s 
subjects in reference to the Caledonian Canal, which 
has been a millstone round the necks of Mr Gladstone 
and other finance ministers after year. 

are not the nation 
something ev ear for maintaining certain 
bri - te Sell our 
island. It is a matter worth a little attending to; for 
this appropriation of public money to the roads and 
bridges, if not to the canals, has proved to be a useful 
exception to a general rule. e are, most of us, 
arriving gradually at a recognition of the maxim, that 
in a country like ours, it is well to leave industrial 
and commercial matters as much as possible to the 


initiation of private traders and joint-stock companies, 
and not to intrust them to the government. , rail- 
ways, and canals come under this At the 


same time, there may be reasons why the state should 
lend a helping- occasionally, when there is not 
available local capital, and when the public spirit of the 
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house, and if the death had taken place there. But | some tricks, in the way of destroying things and 
frightening people. I judge you got a sight of him, 
business did lead me to Hamburg, I could find no| sir. After you left our house, and I had done { 
excuse for catechising the good woman. At last I | wondering what you found uncomfortable in it, a 
heard she had given up business, and returned to her | cousin of my neighbour’s husband, the German mate, r 
native Scotland ; and as my travels were occasionally | happened to sleep in your room, and he found out ad 
that the creature had a practice of getting out of a { 
closet-window, which nobody thought of fastening, and 
then, down upon the | 
could be guessed but to make fe aces at any i 
my windows he might chance to find uncurtained | 
| after nightfall. I judged what had disturbed you 
{ 
recognised me at once, seemed glad to see me, and 
we were soon seated together in her comfortable 
parlour. Of course, there was a preface of talk on i 
-— subjects—the state of the weather and of 
e times, and the doings, well or ill, of mutual 
acquaintances. At length, I drew the talk to her 
hotel in Hamburg. It had been a satisfactory specu- ' 
lation ; she had realised a decent profit on the business, ‘ 
sold it advantageously, and retired, to spend the last 
of her days 
a good one, Ramsay averred, and would pa 
the person who had taken it from her; it was so yell my ears, ould have believed in Lint Southwell’s 
known to Scotch and English travellers. “ But, sir,” ee to my dying day, and po | 
she continued, “ you never came back after that night | the long-kept secret to some trusty 
you slept in the back-room—it will be seven years | hand it down to posterity as a well-authenticated 
ago come Lammas. You saw something that dis- | instance of ghost-seeing. The Southwells certainly { 
turbed you, sir, I am of opinion, though you did not | managed their getting the estate in a clever and if 
mention it.” unique manner : it was probably easier and less expen- \! 
| 
| 
| | 
— by the boarder in that house, they had a 
eavy handful of him. He was a great example of | 
the crook in the lot, sir, being small and withered-like 
notice in him, boy or man. e was outwardly 
deformed, and inwardly astray; as active as a 
monkey, and far more mischievous; full of trouble- 


Had you seen these roads before they were made, 
You'd lift up your hands, and bless General Wade ! 


The apparent Hibernicism was forgiven on account 
of the usefulness of the roads ; for that which gave a 
to troops at first, was also found available 
a traders. The soldiers, separated into 
parties, made the roads and built the bridges, 
receiving a small increase of pay while so employed ; 
worked under the direction of a master-mason 

an overseer, both amenable to military autho- 
rity. The roads were nearly straight, ascending and 
ing hills at inclines that would astonish 
modern road-makers. A satirical critic of the gene- 
ral’s doings said that he ‘ formed the heroic determina- 
tion of pursuing ight lines, and of ing nature 
and wheel-carriages both, at one valiant effort of 
and science. Up and down, up and down, as 


e sailing in the Bay 


| 


i 


than a tho bridges. The counties, as we have 
said, pay the remainder of the cost. 

There is a good deal of public spirit shewn in some 
of the counties which were at one time very poor. 
Caithness, for instance, almost up as far north as the 


ed roads and 
over to the commissio 


them for twenty- 
have since that 


‘red-tape ’ i 
on the part of 
means of developing the i 
resources of Scotland in a vi way. 
ill lessen the tolls 


th ernmen’ 


receives Ww. 
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time is not uptothe level. Such wasdecidedly | A commission for ‘Highland Roads 
the case in the northern halt of Scotland at the early issued, to remedy these defects by 
part of the present century. Those great civilisers, | work was to be paid for in the 
roads, were sadly deficient. Before the power of the | one-fourth of the expense was 
ihe Stuarts was broken in 1745, the chiefs of the clans had the national exchequer, and the 
i _ their fastnesses and strongholds among the hills, so | assessed on the proprietors of in ig 
tant scarcely get | counties. There was another arrangement afterwards 
4| continuance of the struggle. This had been f authorities might relieve the commissioners 
it especially the case in the time of the first Pretender, | further liability, and take the tolls of the roads Mi 
1) in 1715. General Wade, reporting to the king on | repay the cost of maintenance. During no less 
i) this subject a few years afterwards, said: ‘I eee ners 
it annually reported what they have been doing, and 
AL. when | at what cost. Scotland has most unquestionably 
they engage with who inhabit mountainous | benefited by the system. Roads have been opened 
, Pe mere from want of roads and bridges, | cultural produce has been brought to market in 
43 from the excessive rains that almost contin- | augmented quantities ; quarries and mines ha 
ually fall in those parts; which, by nature and | developed; and facilities for personal travelling 
41 difficultly supported by the regular 3 ing because railways are supeneling 
‘ mountains are traversed, exposed to frequent ambus- | wanted. 
: cades, and shot from the tops of the hills, which they | created, rend railways probable and profitable ; 
| return without effect.’ This information, the result of | and thus the roads were the true precursors of the 
i hard experience derived in 1715, determined the govern- | railways. Generally speaking, the annual Reports of 
' ment to stir in the matter; they resolved to employ | the commissioners contain some such sentence as this : 
if General Wade and his soldiers in making roads in the | ‘ The commissioners have much satisfaction in report- | 
\} Highlands. As they were made by military men, and | ing, that notwithstanding much wet weather in the | 
H known as military That which was begun by ered many casualties. The roads have been 
vit General Wade was continued by other officers, at inter- | maintained throughout in a perfect state of repair.’ 
The demands on the public for these purposes 
if military roads of the Highlands extended from Stirling | in recent years have eww from £4000 to £5000 
iN across the Grampians to Inverness; from Inverness | per annum: this being the amount of the imperial 
present made to the Highlands for the mainte- 
ni and in other parts—until, by 1785, they extended 788 | counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, Banff, Bute, Caithness, 
miles, with 1011 bridges over the streams. So much | Inverness, Moray, Nairn, Ross, and Sutherland. 
of this system of roads as was finished by 1745, greatly | There are nearly a thousand miles of road, and more 
iu aided in suppressing the rebellion of that year. 
: There was an old epigram in vogue at the end of the 
|, last century : 
Tknheys, the Herivors, in abd subseq 
years, raised and spent no less than £40,000 in makin 
in 
Ha time almost wholly obliterated the | 
ih | debt; and now the commissioners are able to give the 
back again to the county in a capital state, 
P easily to be kept in repair out of the forthcomi — 
vern- 
rial 
q ether 
: the chief roads so seriously as to touch the coffers 
} i = of the commissioners, or whether they will be the 
e old catch says, it 1s lik of Bis- | means of developing new traffic on the branch-roads, 
Dt cay. No sooner up than down, no sooner down than | remains to be seen. At any rate, we cannot look upon 
it up. No sooner has a horse got into his pace spent on Highland roads, from 
i top ot tho en | wise than as a pro e national investment. 
; oa the trap at the bottom at full| But how about the poor Caledonian Canal—are we 
7 However, those military roads did much good | represents a certain sum of money well laid out? 
Z| to Scotland—not only of themselves, but also by | Scarcely. We can only say that the motive was a 
AUG en ee dg ‘Highland Roads and Bridges’ | good one, and that the constructers believed the canal 
mh which to this day take a little money out of the | would confer a lasting benefit on Scotland. There 
; national exchequer annually. The old military roads, | were many temptations to cut a canal through that 
region. In the first place, there is a depression run- 
expense of the counties; but early in present | ning right across Scotland from north-east to south- 
in | century it was felt that some of them were too steep | west, called the ‘Great Glen,’ of so remarkable a 
i and too narrow for general traffic, and that others | character, that it seems like a hint from nature to 
i were needed in districts hitherto wholly unprovided, | make a canal there. The Glen comprises Beauly 
f 


SS TAG BSG SE | 


round by the stormy coasts 
of Pentland and the Hebrides, consuming many days 
of time, and subjecting the vessels and crews to 
imminent of shipwreck. Towards the end of 
the period when the military roads were under con- 
struction, the tt reasoned in some such way 
as this: ‘These lochs and depressions in the Great 
Glen will facilitate the cutting of a canal from sea to 
if we do it, the tolls on the ships passing 
canal—either in ing from sea to sea, or in the deve- 


public money would 
thus have been licked up, and that after all the Scotch 
shippers would care very little about the canal, of 
course they would not have made it; but ministers 
and parliaments must buy wisdom like other folk. 
A great work it certainly is, in an engineering point of 
view. Beginning at the Beauly Firth, n ESusem, 
the Caledonian Canal is cut through seven miles 
of solid rock to Loch Ness, which is itself twenty- 
four miles long ; then six miles of canal leads to Loch 
Oich, which is three and a quarter miles long; then 
two miles to Loch Lochy, which is ten miles long; 
then eight miles of canal to Loch Eil, which opens 
out into the western sea. oe 


y 
connecting canals involved 


ships of considerable size. As the surface 

the water at Loch Oich was found to be ninety-four 
feet above the sea-level, two vast series of locks were 
uired, to ascend to the summit-level from the one 
and to descend to the other. These locks, no 

less than twenty-eight in number, are very 


engineering constructions, each being about one 

hundred and seventy-five feet long, forty wide, and 

has a water-lift of eight feet. Eight of them are quite 

close together, and form a series known as ‘ Neptune’s 
i ’ Many powerful mountain-streams are 

a wi wholly under the canal, by well-constructed 
verts. 


Such is the Caledonian Canal. It has been a most 
unfortunate speculation, in a commercial point of view. 


t 


years liamen’ spent nearly L.1,300,000 upon 
it, besides the L.100,000 which have been received in 
tolls. So far from paying the cost, it does not pay 
interest, it does not even pay the annual working- 
e The state would now actually be the 
ri if some one would take the whole canal and its 


the | mended 


a fact it certainly is. There are no to 
on the mid-route ; insomuch that 
traffic to be expected is through- 
Now, takin i 


Fs 


ich shippers are willing to 
vessels are not sufficient even to defray the 


account is, of course, still more 
unfavourable. The House of Commons often gets 
restive on this matter. A committee seriously 
the transfer of the canal to some 
authority, if any one would take it ; but nobod 
for nobody can see the way to make it ‘ pay. 
year the commissioners have to come to 

strong-box, because the tolls do not recoup the 
still there is a loss. In order to expedite the 
steam-tugs have been introduced ; but the 
does not afford a return for even this modern i 


i 


tering the Highlands ; so that the canal is beset by 
two formidable opponents not contem 
was fom aye And yet, with all this, 
do ly to abandon the canal, seeing that any 
neglect might lead to overflowing that would devas- 
tate neighbouring lands ; insomuch that we are some- 
what in the predicament of the Irish soldier who told 
his officer that he had ‘ t a Tartar.’ 
The 58th Report of the Commissioners, just made 
public (July 1863), tells us that the canal had a slight 
inerease of good-fortune in the 1862-63 ; inas- 
much as the receipts exceeded working 


‘and expenses, 


: borne as usual by the nation. 
all 


There is another Highland 
that belongs to the nation. This 
but it cuts off an i i 


to | the 
of 


wide, and twel 
The 
pete. 


toolhouses, 

cranes, weighing hines, works, and 
The canal fell into trouble in 1859, and pablic 
had to get it out of trouble again. sad 
accident befell it. The canal is fed by three great 
embanked reservoirs, which collect the rains and 
springs from a large area of mountain district, The 
uppermost of these, Loch Camloch, covering a 
acres, and eight hundred feet above the sea-le 

burst its boundaries on the 2d of February in that 
year, after a long series of heavy rains. Down 
rushed the water, burst in the of the second 


works as a present. The shi and captains of 


reservoir, rushed on again, and did the same to the 
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| Firth, Loch Ness, Loch Oich, Loch Lochy, Loch Eil, | modes of explaining the ee pm but 
| and Loch Linnhe ; together with certain rivers which any note 
| convey the waters of some of these lakes to the German most the I 
} Ocean or North Sea, and others to the Atlantic. It from 
| was a for such an enterprise. All during 
the maritime trade from the east to the west coast of | few years, there have only been four vesse 
passing through or even into the canal 
repairs an hen, a8 in e | 
1848-49, gas oods injure the canal, and 
additional expenditure of many thousand pounds, the 
opment or local traluc—may probably pay ive 
a the capital spent in the besides 
maintaining the annual repairs, and Oe. even pos- 
sibly pay off in time the capital itself.’ ames Watt | 
parvepel the Glen for the government, and many 
other engineers were struck with the feasibility of 
= the undertaking ; but it was not until 1803 that the | 
canal was actually commenced under Mr Telford ; 
and no less than twenty years elapsed before a ship 
went through it from end to end. 
It is very easy to be wise after the event, and to 
say that the government ought not to have done this. 
If the government could have foreseen that nearly a 
| 
by a 1836 passages Vv 
were made or partially through, the canal, 
7000 in tolls, which was a few hundred pounds 
more than the commissioners paid for repairs and 
g the commissioners’ own remuneration | 
t on the cost, to be 
five firths and lochs, having a length of about thi 
seven miles—or sixty miles from sea to sea. And too, the Crinan, 
these nine portions are almest mathematically in a canal is very short, 
straight line. The lochs tance in sailing or 
very deep, but the short steaming from Glasgow and Fort William : 
Red for they are one hun and twenty a that it goes across the isthmus that connects 
eet broad at the surface, fifty feet broad at the| the elongated peninsula of Cantire or Kintyre with 
bottom, and seventeen feet deep—large enough mainland. It is only nine miles im length, 
inning at Loch Gilp, and ending at Loch Crinan. 
It is on a very much smaller scale than the Caledonian 
Canal, being twenty-four fee ve deep, 
and having fifteen locks. been in 
existence half a century and) it was 
= under the same commissioners as the Cale- 
onian, with (to use the big words of the act of 
parliament) ‘all its harbours, basins, reservoirs, 
aqueducts, feeders, water-tanks, fens, dams, embank- ; 
ments, weirs, locks, sluices, culverts, drains, soughs, 
tunnels, arches, piers, bridges, banks, fences, ways, . 
roads, towing-paths, landing-places, docks, quays, : 
‘ 
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third or lowest. ‘The contents of all these,’ said 
the resident engineer, ‘were di in common 
down the narrow valley or rocky ravine along which 
the summit-level of the canal was fed. In the course 
of their violent descent an immense mass of stone and 
earth, with some brushwood, was dislodged from the 
precipitous slopes on either side, and carried down by 
the water, so as to occasion their di 

summit-level of the canal. Not only was the channel 


soul into the li 


eposit on the | confusio: 


of the canal filled right across for a considerable space | gleefull 


in but the accumulated mass at the principal 
ry ood much above it.’ What was to fe done? 
commissioners spent a small sum in cleari 
away the rubbish so far as to prevent further 
mischief ; but John Bull was solicited to come to the 
rescue for anything further. ‘How much?’ he asked. 
‘Eighty thousand pounds to make a really job 
of it,’ said Mr James Walker. ‘Can’t afford the 
money,’ said John ; ‘do the best you can with ten or 
twelve thousand.’ And the best has been done. 
The Crinan Canal has been restored, and is a useful 
though not profitable work. Less valuable to the 
nation than the Highland roads, it is more so (in 
relation to its cost) the Caledonian Canal. 

The 58th Report of the Commissioners, above 
adverted to, shews that in the year 1862-63 the 
Crinan Canal spent L.3277 in earning L.3780—thus 
just keeping itself out of difficulties. About 2260 
passages were made by steamers and sailing vessels 
through the canal. 


SURE TO WIN. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


Oren hostilities were therefore now declared—Stutely 
versus Stark, Themis against Mars, Bayfield and 
the Ferns the scene of action, six months the duration 


of the campaign. 

After the colonel’s my uncle and I held 
a consultation. Our deliberations resulted in the 
conclusion, that some means of communicating with 
Letty must positively be found. The colonel’s 

igi was only to be baffled by securing an ally 
within the i None could be so effectual or 
valuable as 


The doctor was the 

Bayfield. He was in very 

tolerable circumstances, and had of late years almost 
retired from practice, maintaining his connection only 
with a few families, many of whose members he 
had introduced into existence. The intimate terms 
upon which Uncle Ferril and Dr Polt stood rendered 
f izant of all the circumstances 

, and his warmest 


rudeness. Colonel Stark, crammed with Indian 
prejudices, did not see why he should be civil to the 
* vet.,’ as he chose to call our old friend. Dr Polt was 
a short man, and short men are touchy upon the 
point of dignity. 

* Big, blatant blusterer!’ exclaimed the doctor to 
my uncle one evening, when Colonel Stark’s want of 
urbanit y formed the topic of discourse. ‘I wish he’d 
fall ill, and call me in, Ferril, Wouldn’t I physic 


to 

the house of Dr Polt. Feigning to lose temper, I 
pom her pretty severely about the head and ears. 
mare be; to kick ; I began to reel in my seat ; 

a sentimental ch: s daughter tripping past 
with a three-volume novel under her arm, began to 
scream ; the mare reared, my feet left the 
stirrups, and I went to the wi sam ba 
mare galloped wildly 


opposite the doctor’s door. 
oor Pol the h, and pounced the 
r Polt was upon wate! upon 
y- 
‘Hullo! hullo! What’s the matter? How’s this?’ 


upon the ground, 


«Skull not 

young tleman, i 

right. Radius, ulna—no damage 

broken his neck—time enough for that to happen— 

nor yet his spine. Any ribs smashed? One—two— 

three—four—five—and the false ones; no; all in 

right leg : femur, tibia, 
! something wrong 


order. Now, let’s try his le 
tella; all straight. 
ere. Dear, dear!’ with a very solemn face, and a 
learned shake of the head, to impress the half-dozen 
idlers who had gathered round. ‘Severe fracture of 
the os cosmographicensis ; displacement of the head 


of the quan. —most important bone that; exten- 
sive luxation of the tendo Achillis. Dear, dear! 
More severely injured than I thought. Bring him 
into my surgery, my friends, and I’ll soon set him to 
rights. Gently, gently ; don’t displace the quan. suff. 
any further, or I won’t answer for the consequences. 
Bring him in—bring him in.’ 

Preceded by Dr Polt, enjoining upon my bearers 
the utmost caution, I was carried into the house, 
ees upon a sofa, and left in due professional care. 

ithin half an hour all Bayfield with the exciting 
news that young Mr Stutely had thrown from 
his mare opposite Dr Polt’s door ; that the mare had 
fallen upon and crushed him, breaking several of his 
ribs, his cosmos, the head of his panstuff, and his 
tender killings. Later intelligence added that, in 
spite of these desperate injuries, Dr Polt still enter- 
tained a of the poor young gentleman’s recovery. 
Another bulletin declared that the doctor had been 
heard to say Mr Stutely might recover, but would 
certainly remain a cripple for life. The latest 
news averred that the only doubt Dr Polt 
whether the fractured limb would be two inches and 
eg or three inches and a quarter shorter than the 


As the intended, the report of the accident 
was not in travelling to Ferns. I must 


| | 
1 him? Aha!’ And the doctor glared balefully over ‘ 
| his spectacles, in a manner intended to signify that ’ 
the pharmacopeia would hardly afford the tremen- 
. dous compounds he should like to inflict upon his 1 
enemy. 
Dr Polt entered heart and ttle plot 
i my uncle and I had devised for Colonel Stark’s ‘ 
‘Ay, ay, boy,’ he ejaculated, rubbing his hands ’ 
upon, and asked assistance—‘ help, I’ll help 
willing] ingly. “Twill almost as pleasan’ as ibing 
q Riding into Bayfield, therefore according to custom, | 
; one frosty forenoon, it happened that my usually well- / 
the as naturally as if the 
iy tumbling off his horse like a sack of oats? Why, 
if is. Bless my soul, my yo friend Stutely! Dear, 
broken, I hope. Let’s see. Hm! hm!’ passing his 
Th i hand rapidly over my limbs as I lay 
| 
A our side. Now, how was this to be accomplished ? 
; We were lawyers, and between us we conceived a 
re plan. It was stagey, romantic, and hazardous ; its 
' } success was very doubtful; its failure would only 
' cause the enemy to double his watchfulness. But 
ue his insolent p= teed had put us upon our mettle, 
i and we resolved to leave no wile untried to secure 
victory. 
Not far from my uncle’s house lived an old college 
yy chum and lifelong friend, Dr Polt. Like habits, 
ih like tastes, like politics, like bachelorhood, bound | 
4 | ’ sympathies were for our success. Much of this feeling 
Dae may have been owing to the colonel having upon | 
t several occasions treated the doctor with considerable 
if 
| { 
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to some compunction at the alarm I knew it 

cause Letty, although I was consoled, upon the 

by picturing to myself the ith which 

the heartless old colonel would rub his hands and 

1forth : ‘There’s a stopper to young Parchment’s 

exertions months at any rate. Bravo! 
Josiah, m ; the game’s your own. 

The been 40 that I 


a letter was addressed to Colonel Stark. 
ostensibly from the India House, requesting his 
appearance before the Board of Directors upon a day 
named,’ they being informed he was able to give 
valuable evidence — i details of 


in Bengal. 
grosdil 


were all in the colonel’s interest, and would not 
despa a messenger to , to 
access duieg tor father’s absence could not well be 
denied. In this I briefly acquainted her with 
actual state of affairs, implored her, with all 
istolary eloquence at my command, to meet 
dusk at the corner of Burnt-ash Lane, a 
secluded winding thoroughfare hard by the Ferns, 
leading at some distance to the north main road. 
Here a chaise should be in readiness to carry us at 
once to Scotland. If she consented, I begged her to 
send a few words by bearer. 

signature, and was nic en a only o 
the four words : ‘ Your request is granted.’ Still, the 
note was in s well-known hand, and the assur- 
ance it contained too precious to criticise. ‘She may 
not have liked to write more,’ I thought. ‘The dear 
girl’s sensitive modesty would not allow her to dilate 
upon so delicate a theme. For me must be reserved 

e pleasin —_ of overcoming her scruples, and of 
persuading her to unite her fate with mine.’ 

At the appointed time, behold me, therefore, at the 
corner of Burnt-ash Lane, anxiously awaiting the 
beloved of my heart. Some little distance down the 
lane, well out of sight from the main road, was the 
chaise that was to bear us off, as fast as four i 
steeds could gallop, to Scotland and to bliss. In my 
anxiety and rness, I drew nearer and nearer to 
should Letty g the when and 

i to my desiring arms. lt was eight 
o'clock of evening, pitch dark and bitter. 
cold. Even the ardour of passion that coursed thigh 
my veins was insufficient to keep me warm. I paced 
to and fro outside the fence, and stamped upon the 
ground for cold and impatience; it is not unlikely 
even that I swore. At last, however, at last my 
hopes were realised ; along the road came tripping a 
— step, which was surely Letty’s timid footfall. 

irl! how I sympathised with her hesitation, so 
na‘ so womanly, to intrust her destinies to the 
charge of one of the ruder sex. How it should be the 
study of my future life to make her happy! Even as 
I listened, the footsteps ceased. A voice, whose tones 
were music, breathed my name. I rushed forward, 
and in another moment 


e sylph-like figure of Letty 


the 
the | { 
me 


is 
ing that the 


man !—I could not nae 
nfeminine, and ill in 
mi 


testified was slightly u 
with the ideal of I had hitherto 
considered her especial attribute. But I 
cruel thought away as soon as it arose, 
hastened down the lane. 

The chaise was reached at last. I 


consternation, when a 
vehicle, and withdrawing the slide 
shewed by its light the mocking and detested fea- 
tures of my enemy, Colonel Stark ! 

‘Hullo! _ young he sneered, 


weasel asleep if you can, and shave his eye. It won't 
do. Your plan was clever, but not clever enough to 
deceive an old campaigner. Come, sir, give up the 
lady, and march away.’ 
“Never ! ? I shouted, throwing my 

> shrinking form. ‘There are limits even to 
a r’s authority. Never will I surrender this dear, 
this lovely prize, save at her own request. She hon- 
ours me with her affection, and I will not abandon 
with life. Stand away 
tark, and let us pass this 


tty’ 
u speechless dismay. 
PH, ho, ho!’ owed the colonel. ‘This fellow ’ll 


be the death of me. Hold me up, 
shall fall. Ho, ho, ho! 
dear, this lovel 
Lord! O Lord 


somebody, or I 
prize—this precious m !” 

‘ ere, young Parchment, look at your 
lovely 


Slowly the before me raised its veil, and 
instead of m —— charming features, I beheld— 

is eyes gleaming wi icious t, hi 

‘He, he, he!’ tittered the wretch, holding out his 


g | arms, ‘ Missa Tutely want run away wid Johtee all de 


Shoppes Come along, Missa Tutely—come 
mg ! 
How T got home that nignt, I never knew. 

Long afterwards, I learnea how this terrible mishap 
had come to pass. Up to the morning of that 
unlucky day, it appeared, all had gone well. The 
colonel believed me seriously hurt, and intended to 
avail himself of the circumstance to at the 
India House, in obedience to what he imagined a 
genuine summons. Being in Bayfield, he called 
at the postmaster’s to order his chaise ; while in the 
yard, he noticed another vehicle being got ready for 
service, and inquisitive as usual, asked for whom it 
was intended. The postmaster, knowing no reason 
for secrecy, replied that the chaise had been ordered 
for that evening by my uncle Ferril, who was going 
to the north. The colonel’s ever-ready ici 
were instantly aroused ; he determined to delay his 
journey for a day, to see if this unusual event con- 
cealed mischief. Ostensibly, however, he made no 
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Time would not it of long entreaty. i 
my charmer rapid on towards the chaise, 
forth my hopes and wishes in a passionate appeal, a 
which clearly found a responsive echo in Letty’s 
heart, for, mh ¢ she said nothing, she hurried | 
pray bee a speed I found it difficult to equal. Even 
at_ that anxious moment—so mums ungrateful i 
haste she 
was helplessly shelved, we were ena pr | 
with the next item of our scheme. My uncle com- 
of the carriage to help my Letty in. Judge of m 
ment connected with the Companys native forces 
As we had anticipated, the bait was 
could have been more 
conge Colonel Stark’s lofty opinion of his own 
consequence than such a summons. The opportunity | 
was favourable. His enemy was out of the way, and 
he could leave home for a short period with a quiet j | 
mind. Four days later, my uncle hurried to me in | ‘what are you going to do with my daughter? Come, i 
the afternoon with the news that he had seen the | come, my lad, your gallery’s countermined. Catch a | 
colonel set off in a post-chaise half an hour previously 
upon his road to town. 
This gave the signal for action. ee ee the 
colonel’s departure, I dared not shew myself openly 
at the Ferns, for there could be no doubt the servants ! 
nstant ! : 
, To my intense astonishment, the colonel broke into | 
a burst of uproarious laughter. The postboys, who : | 
had turned sideways upon their saddles, the better to 
survey the scene, exploded with similar glee. Last { 
and hardest blow of all, from beneath the veil that 
| | 
‘ 
| 
| 


eee ls || 


Pre 


é 


to Letty, and append i 
i ibl 
i ly open the 
made up of many sheets in that delightfull 


i 


uf 


2, 
i 


Uncle Ferril, refreshing him- 
| snuff, ‘I’ve no objection to give | like 


y 


but I p 
advice. 


only aid upon condition you 
uire what measures I employ.’ F 


took oceasional ho 
ess to 


and Dr 


camp. One frosty morning, therefore, my uncle and 
rat-tat-tat at the door, succeeded by a lusty peal 
that uncle Ferril, 
ought, per’ to state m i 
i business at 
purpose, two rooms upon the ground- were set 
apart as offices. The outer room was usually occu- 
pied by the clerk, rent-collector—we were agents for 
a deal of house- in the town. 
manager, and factotum, Tice, while my uncle 
and I tenanted the inner apartment. In cases where 
a private consultation was desired, I sli 


sli ut of 
. | my uncle’s room by a door leading into the hall, and 


g round to the front office, kept Roger company 
eatil the client’s departure. As usual with persons 
of inferior rank to his own, the colonel, by excessive 

tiness and rudeness of manner, contrived 


announced Roger, popping his 
head into my uncle’s sanctum. 


ee cae Shew him in,’ returned my 


world using you? Loot abundant, eh? Plenty of 
quarrels stirring. Envy, hatred, and malice, all 
uncharitableness, only to be set right by a good dose 
of law and swingeing costs. It’s an ill wind that 
doesn’t blow lawyers isn’t it? Why, where’s 
young Parchment? Thought I saw him here just now.’ 


a 
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i in his ; at the i time, ’s answer was more than satisfactory—it con- 
eyed 
} for the metropolis ; but at the post-town ten | her in ignorance of the compact into which he and [ c 
if he halted, ordered the postboys to remain | had entered. Better than all, her fertile woman's st 
hey were until the ensuing day, and returned | wit pointed out a method by which, if ably | rs 
pros secretly and on foot. My note to Le 
shortly afterwards, was intercepted| 
ly pee. It shewed him at once Colonel Stark, therefore, like 
Had be frankly appealed to his d 
om answer recel y 
A wledge. was the "3 sense ; 
! Well, my courage was not damped even would have induoed her to run con ‘ 
: failure. Letty’s genuine concurrence we ve trusted to patien 
essential, and I tried another scheme. time to subdue her father’s selfi t 
i] despatched i m rac imp) nce, e 
i Geo an adversary where he should have soo 
A asked Grace to Sess bad bee oe It was my turn to chuckle now. t 
lishment where the gi 
# ing that respectable instructress CHAPTER IV. 
pass a few days with Miss wi 
of any communication she ating inch ap 
iF ae were high in thi | remain rfectly quiet for several weeks. I oe 
to hase the privile y avoi 
such an offer as t ht it use- 
My uncle 
iff | MM Polt, who had both been made acquainted 1 
i with the scheme now in progress, approved it highly, : 
| and augured favourably of its success. 
i, ‘She's a pleasant little woman, that Letty Stark,’ 
H through a page opined the r, ‘and a sensible one into the bar- . 
4 gossip, oualt ughter | gain. Caleb, my boy, I shan't envy you your father- : 
ry in disgust. I upon y 8 superior ingenuity | in-law, but I shall your wife. 1 
iq then to discover a method of reply. That which we confidently calculated upon soon 
Within a week from the concoction of this notable | happened ; Colonel Stark, failing to detect further | 
ia scheme, a an eee was delivered by Johtee Lall | hostile manceuvres, and too old a soldier not to know 
at the office It was directed tq 
i me. Opened, out fe’ y-principal’s budget, my | is grew uneasy. restless spirit wou | 
YG upon was written : ‘No go, Parchment ; try again.’ patiently until the-expiration of the stipulated time, | 
This last failure almost broke down my resolution. | and in his turn he resolved to reconnoitre the hostile 
it Fortune seemed desperate against me. How was 
4 this lynx-eyed disciplinarian to be lulled asleep? In 
4 my despair, I turned to my uncle, and humbly besought 
his assistance. 
a * Well, Caleb,’ 
self with a pinch 
Rie you whatever help is in my power. 8 not perhaps 
| } strictl pete be mixed up in these matters, 
tH ainly see you'll be nonsuited unless I give 
Dot ing 
I assented eagerly. 
{ ‘Then write to Miss Letty again, see 
Beh One day passed—two days—three. © answer 
‘ st documents relating to some property in the neigh- 
a bourhood of Bayfield Colonel Stark desired to pur- 
f from Letty, addressed to me. I seized it in triumph. | to insult Roger as mortally as he had offended Dr 
80 my ly upon the 
ingenuity ? a simply indeed. I did not make | secrecy. 
iL the discovery myself until some time after, but this 
‘yi was how he proceeded. Going to the Ferns appa- 
if, rently to consult the colonel about the property just 
P mentioned, he managed to time his visit so as to find 
“ay his client and Letty at their morning exercise in the| I nodded, and vanished from the room, just as the 
is. grounds. My uncle took the colonel’s arm and walked | colonel, bluff and boisterous, blustered in. 
’ in front of Letty, but contrived, in the course of the * Well, Ferril,’ exclaimed the visitor, ‘how’s the 
, interview, carelessly placing his arm upon his back, to 
exhibit my note between hin finger demurely 
and slipped into her pockst. fow 
Ue iding- i it into poe A few 
al. lines from Uncle Ferril pointe’ out the packet of | 
j deeds as a fit vehicle for her reply. 
i 


ther young fellow,’ 
dh, how gree the wert You don’t 
the six are past, and you haven’t gained an inch of 
You must be quick, sir, you must be quick, 

you mean to out-manceuvre J Stark.’ 


over a little, if you please. The terms of our compact 
are, briefly, that I am months 
in taking you in, an 2 gee under your own 
‘nose, so palpably that there shall be no mistake.” 
Thowe were Your word, I belive, were they not 

‘Ay, ay, young ppt Tight enough. But you 
haven’t done it, m —— sir—you haven’t done it: 
you can’t do it; I defy you to do it.’ 

‘We shall see. Now, colonel, I have to ask further, 
would you consider I fulfilled the agreement if I were 
to tell you what passes in your own house, to which, 
as you know, I cannot possibly have baw Sup- 
Per for instance, from private sources of information, 

were to a a the purport of a conversation you had 

i ee ughter this morning during breakfast.’ 

‘I don’t believe you can state anything of the sort,’ 
returned the colonel promptly, with an 
snort at the supposition. 

‘Did you not say that you had finally decided upon 

ing the m estate, and tell Letty she 
might begin to think of preparations for leaving the 

Ferns ?’ 

Colonel Stark listened to the question in speechless 
wonder ; surprise and consternation seemed to have 
—* stricken him dumb ; finally, he drew a long 
breath, then uttered a tremendous oath. 

‘That infernal nigger!’ he shouted. ‘The vile, 
scoundrelly, treacherous spy! That’s the fellow, 
without a aah. Yes, yes. I recollect now that 
he was in and out of the room at breakfast I daresay 
half-a-dozen times. Directly he heard me speak of 
quitting the Ferns, he must o-4 bolted off with the 
news to his precious employer. Oho! young fellow, 
so Johtee’s private source of information, is he? 
Eh, sir? Was the nigger your informant ?’ 

* Really, colonel,’ T ee you must excuse me; I 
do not feel justified in traying whence my informa- 
tion is derived. It is enough for me to be assured it 
is correct. Do I understand you to admit this to be 
the case ?’ 

‘Correct! correct!’ bellowed the colonel, with 
dreadful sarcasm. ‘O yes, Mr Parchment, very 
I wish I could say as 
much of the sense of honour that permits you to 
tamper with my servants, sir. If you find it impos- 
sible to gain your end without resorting to ey | 
of that questionable nature, sir, the less 
about correctness the better.’ 

And Colonel Stark marched up and down the room 
in a very wrathful state of mind. 

‘ All’s fair in love and war, colonel,’ I laughed. | dismissal 
‘You invited stratagem, you know, and set me the 
example youreelf in that post-chaiss business. But I 
don’t r odmis that you have discovered my source of 
information, by any means.’ 

*Of course you don’t admit it, sir!’ aatey 
colonel. ‘It’s one of the axioms of you 
profession never to admit anythin But os common 
sense tells me that you must have su’ 

How else—— But I shan’t waste another a upon | 
you. I'll put a stop to this business in double-q 

That same afternoon, Johtee Lall’s sable visage, 
wearing a very piteous and im —s ex 

at the office. The Colonel Sahib, he declared, 

r administering a sav: rage thrashing with the shes. 
bamboo, had ~ omy kicked him out of the house. 

Not knowing where to go, the fellow came to me. 
Little as he deserved 


* Well, colonel,’ I replied, ‘we'll talk the matter | i 


dubioanly a0 he recived. hi charge, 
mild remonstrance, but finally acceded to my desire, 


Baytield, burst into the office, and required me to tell 
him what he had done. 
From my private sources of information, 
enabled to comply with Colonel Stark’s demand. 
discourteous and 


now as he should 
himself up in his fortalice al 
from town a few da 

he cut off communica- 
tion with without. All the 
for his garrison were taken in through 


measure of had all locks 

upon all the doors by workmen 

attached to the windows, strong bolts and bars 

to at which even a 
and barricaded. 


door by one of gestion servants, a for that office, 


desired to know if I had anything to tell him. 
and forthe fourth time, sources 


He probably fancied I had learned =r 
from the workmen, for this nace 
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| te vide for the man’s su For the mt, I i 
and walked away With Jo 
A week passed without a sign of Colonel Stark; at 
the end of that time, unable, I suppose, to curb his _ 
mpatience longer, he marched down to Bayfield, and t 
ipped out room i i upon 
with Uncle Ferri 
jangster,’ was colonel’s greeting, ‘ 
tting on now? Any more choice little _ 
m k, I think your tampering 
rvants has been pretty effectually stopped. j 
olonel,’ I replied, ‘ we shall see. I have i 
t{ my private source of information is at -_ 
d you not tell Miss Stark this morning, | 
ht of taking her to town about the end of 
after next? When the time stipulated in | 
ersary fell upon this into such a passion of i 
spot. His sallow complexion turned to a ! : 
mrt the veins upon his forehead filled _ 
infernal iles!’ yelled the colonel, 
Why, you must have corrupted all | 
hold. But I’ll punish ’em Stay you { 
I come back, and I’ll put your boasted | 
the test. If you can answer what I ask i. 
onel hurried away. Upon reaching home, | 
ly discharged all the servants in the house, _ 
the premises, —s2 griml watch in j 
they filed away. Then he eles back to 
| j 
tionable kind. | 
wiser by experience, Colonel Stark acted 
} 
| 
unusual, I fancy, after the steed has been 
refully to brick up the stable-door. 
on as these measures had been taken, the ' 
nce more presented himself at the office, and / 
| Again, 
discharge was certainly the result of my operations | 
against hia master, I felt a kind of moral obligation | nodded thoughtfully, and withdrew. . 
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FP ae ve Colonel Stark a fortnight to recover his 
Blockade he bad established, then proceeded 


to strike 
the final 


Six weeks still of the time originally 


remained 
when Uncle Ferril and I set out together | i 
for the Ferns. We sent in our names to the colonel, the 


en 


he uttered never a word. I 


professional man of bis dt 


‘Well, so am I,’ he said at last. ‘The battle has 
been fought stoutly ; I can’t see an error anywhere in 
my combinations ; but the yor is too deep for 
night, and I cannot for the life of me discover| whence 
the information has been gained. I can’t sleep o’ 
nights for thinking of it; it haunts my mind inces- 
santly by day ; I’ve lost 4 ite ; oe 
my wine ; life’s growing a b to me; I wo 
pass another month like this for all the lacs in the 

Letty shal treasury. I give it up. Parchment, 
ition continu: 
exclamation with a warnii Before you 
yan means you have 


Have the goodness, if 
onel. ‘Why, she knows 


‘Call her down, and I 
better informed than you 


imagine.’ 

Colonel Stark rang the bell, and gave the necessary 
order. In a few minutes my charmer entered the 
room. Little explanation sufficed to acquaint her 
with what had just transpired, and with her father’s 


the expat ~~ Letty, I added, ‘ if you please, bring in 


nll SE The colonel faced round towards 
door, watching with a tremor of nervous fury to 


become | had naturally left his cap upon the hall-table while 


ou see, colonel,’ I explained, ‘ ordinary remem 
were useless against y es experience, and 
we were forced to ee aa you your 0 
Lifting the silken lining of the cap. 
Colonel Stark’s astonished eyes, a a li 
artfully and quite invisible, 
ins’ this e, Letty, when she 
i apnea a me, had deposited a sli 
of wen containing what it was ees. ag I shoul 
know. Upon reaching my uncle’s house, the colonel 


he went into ‘he office ; as slipped eer extracted 
missive, ani to the room, iven the 
Colonel Josiah Stark listened to this remarkably 


Gy the the arm when 
er towards me, i 


epithets, we ct a 


blighted 
rry-bush, which he very out 
aa yd Determined to carry out 
notions, however, Miss B. invited his yo pam 
to come and eat fruit with her: a ring fal 
decayed currants was provided for their entertain- 
ment, but the children would not touch them, and 
were reprimanded for their daintiness by the hostess. 
Still persevering in her generosity, the same family 
were asked on a certain day—next year—to range her 
garden, and eat what fruit they 
who watched their proceedings 
anguish, observed that they cat the largest 
strawberries without remorse. y little dears,’ said 


had some 
tions, for she Twa a market of herself as well as of 
onus else. She was well connected—bei 

sister-in-law to the Countess of Denbigh—and 

many offers of e; in each case jilting the 
favoured swain for one with a little more money. At 
last, nobody would p to her unless she gave a 
bond for two hun which she was to 
forfeit in case she didn’t keep her promise; and even 
then she jilted her suitors, and escaped the penalty. 


| 
ia 
\s behold the traitor in his camp. Next moment, his 
ae daughter returned, bearing in her hand the warm fur- 
cap which her father, used to an Indian climate, 
4 almost constantly wore. Letty laid the cap u 
ii table. The colonel took up his headgear, twinled 
\” pon his fingers, failed to derive information from 
ia process—laid it down again, looked at me, then at 
a and, after some hesitation, were admitted into the - 
41 : library. There sat the enemy, looking worn and 
iL. haggard. He pointed to chairs, and we sat down. 
Much of what is popularly called‘ the bounce’ had 
evidently been tak 
was more cautio 
+4 made him ill at 
an what we had to 
i * My uncle and I have called upon "ingen Stark,’ 
ny I began, ‘ to claim the fulfilment of your contract.’ 
Here the enemy was_unable to repress 
ig aff of late; still, 
ite —— four distinct and the 
at . ‘our disti separate occasions 
ti stipaistion contained in that agreement has been 
i carried out. I have repeated conversations which I 
a never heard, related circumstances which I never saw, 
i and you have admitted both to be correct. You have lf finishe 
M. adopted various methods to discover the source of my ng: ‘There, take 
a, information; you have been unable to discover it;| her, Parchment; you’ve won each other fairly. 
at = are uainted with it even now. If necessary,| Heavens and earth! that a wary old campaigner 
iG tence Yee ae my execution of the stipula- | should be out-mancuvred by a girl and a lawyer !’ 
maintain ve y> 
ay upon you, as a man of honour and a gentleman, to| Ciaupt, the Miser of Lyon, objected to that title 
ts, perform yours. My uncle will testify that his opinion | being given to him, although he most anqulienntly 
coincides with mine.’ deserved it. ‘Call me,’ said he, ‘a gold-gardener. 
The colonel had listened to this little speech in Cup: 
a silence; he now turned, still mutely, towards | napoleons, and then into hun and thousands. 
ey Jncle Ferril. I sow and gather my seed.’ Not to offend, therefore, 
i that eminently respectable class of persons, whom 
men_call_Misers, Skinflints, Screws, and other 
1a] te this paper as 
ag some of the more 
ee to make merry at 
18 | expense, ch, We be sure, was never 
a nearest approach to a merry-making that was 
ity ever given by one of this sort, was by a female = 
Mia | gardener, Miss Bolaine of Canterbury. A neighbour, 
| ; who had shewn her many most undeserved civilities, 
| 
‘Most willingly, colonel. 
you please, to call down 
‘ Letty !’ exclaimed the co! 
nothing about ’—— Be ay: 
4% ‘Pardon me,’ I interrw rou, ma'am,’ replied the eldest of her visitors, a ve 
think she will be foun 
Hy 
q 
| 
i, 
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was eventually engaged to a gentleman about 
tam whe lodged in: her 
h est. But upon his having the 
to his surviving relatives for housekeeping expenses ; 
and, moreover, got it paid. However, d 
There swims no goose so gray, but, soon or late, 
She finds some fitting gander for her mate, 


at —_ secured a partner 

others 

was not inherent in man 

wash, iron, and sweep the house ; he could eat mouldy 
crusts and tainted meat, and was al i 


a 
to keep for they often let 
it for hire. Cart-horses served their turn to draw this 
vehicle, and a left-off suit of drummer’s clothes formed 
the coachman’s livery. They sometimes —— a 
house at St Lawrence, Thanet, and drove thither 
from Canterbury. A gentleman who had the temerity 
to accompany them gives us an account of one of 
these expeditions. ow on the roof of the chariot 
were placed pickle-jars and glasses, a warming- 
gardening tools, and a ladder—and how all 
things came down with a crash. How, when 
e to a haystack, the pair would get out, 
some, and smell it—under pretence of 
ing the same—and give their horses a 
then drive on. How that, in spite of 
refreshment, one of the animals fell down dead 
e road—from starvation—and was sold by 
y by auction on the as well as the 
iot and the living horse. How they walked the 
the distance, ing of such food 
as with them, un a hedge, with very 
eA and water for their drink; and how they 
availed themselves of the almshouse at , 
where a bed, a breakfast, and fourpence were — 
r travellers who applied for them. ese 
incitents in the hands of the author of Humphry 
Clinker, would have made all d 


EF 


vagant enough 
to purchase any luxury of the table—such as a 
mutton-pie—she had not the heart to eat it. The 
top-crust was devoured, and renewed, and devoured 
again ; but she would never touch the costly meat 
until it was tainted! She would often for a 
chance dinner at a nei invari 
ducing herself with the 
volunteer is worth two pressed men;’ and people were 
ever, e disappoin' hopes of such 
Toadies in her will. 

It is a wonder that misers ever make a will at all. 
How terrible must it be to such wretches to thus 
anticipate the time when their wealth must needs be 
taken from them, and placed in hands that will cer- 
tainly spend, and perhaps even squander it! What 
a hideous past they must look back upon !—to what 
a dreadful future must they look forward! The sole 
comfort they seem to derive from the execution of 
this document is the insuring for themselves a gorgeous 
funeral. Almost all of them are solicitous about this. 
They desire that some portion of that wealth should 
be spent upon their miserable carcass, which they 


had the to expend their li 
body. Miss Eliza had 


according to her wish; the bell was tolled, and the 
family hatchment displayed upon the joyful occasion, 
and a noble monument was subsequent! over 
her remains, with a broad blank slab te record her 
virtues. Pomp and vanity are rare, indeed, among the 
ge < pyre during life, but they are not unknown. 
bois, who flourished after his own peculiar 
fashion in the reign of Louis XIV., was a magnificent 
miser. He had ory ag nee who were made to 
run races in front of his house in winter, so that they 
might procure warmth cheaply, and without a fire in 
the servants-hall. His furniture was gorgeous, but 
all his saloons, save three, were locked 
disuse. Hi 
silver dishes were borne on and off his 
his gran i 
there was very little under the covers. A single 
or a few olives, were his principal plats. Si 
candlesticks were t into the drawing-room, if 
a visitor was present; but these lights were extin- 
ished at the moment of his departure, and exchanged 
‘or one miserable 3 
The philosopher's stone, the perpetual motion, the 


desired Eureka of every gold-gardener, is, not to 


up and in 
His sideboard was loaded with cowtly pate 


pan, | reduce his expenses to a minimum—for that he effects 


—but to live altogether free of cost, and often (but by 
no means too often), like the celebrated horse, whose 
feed his economical master gradually reduced to a 
single straw a day, they die under the experiment. 


good | They never commit suicide, for so they would leave 


all they love, to go where money is not appreciated ; 
unless we call that suicide which, an ancient writer 
informs us, occurred to one in a famine, who sold a 
mouse for two hundred pence, and died himself of 
starvation. Misers are very seldom murdered, as the 
onely lives they generall sums the 
about theme, fo on The murder Miss 
Conolly of Dublin—with w accumulated hoards 
the assassin got clear off—and the Stepney murder of 
later years, are the only two instances of such a 
Nemesis that we remember. They suffer, however, 
a thousand deaths in the fear of being murdered, 
and worse—robbed. What an awful picture have 
we of the last days, or rather nights, of Elwes, 
always out of bed, and struggling with imaginary 
robbers, and — ‘I will keep my money, 
I will; nobody rob me of my a. And 
contemptible d-gardeners. 
e was, alth not indeed in a high sense, a 
strictly honourable man. When elected for Berkshire, 


mse the 
at Abin, 
duties with uprightness; he 
attendance, and never took a bribe in any form. He 
would lose at play, of which he was passi 'y fond, 
thousands thousands of pounds, without losing his 


made pro marmiage, 
never said anything about giving; but if you wi 
was riding with a friend from Newmark: 
back: ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘follow me; thi 
road.’ In a moment he was seen climbi i 
the precipitous side of a ditch. ‘I 
there,’ exclaimed the fri . i 
all” said Elwes; ‘but if your 
him!’ At length, they mounted the ditch 
ceeding difficulty, 


and Miss Bolaine (as she still continued to be called i 
| 
€ us excelient pair were now Wi 1e1r am ; 
| | 
} 
| 
“| 
| 
although held to be monstrous and incredible; and 3 i 
yet they actually occurred. The guest, of course, | 
was not present when the lady and gentleman | | 
went to bathe, but he assures us that a retired bay i 
was always selected—a machine being quite out of } 
the question—and a stable rug formed the lady's 
bathing-dress. What fiction of the Bath waters can } 
ever come up to such an incident as that! j 
according to his own stipulation, without the least } 
| temper ; then, leaving the glittering scene Of dissipa- j 
tion at three or four o’clock in the morning, he would } 
walk to Smithfield, to meet his own cattle coming in j : 
from his Essex lands, and haggle with a carcass-butcher . i 
for a shilling. He was even not altogether destitute of ' 
| | 
| 
i 
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anybody to 


$2343 


4 


iends. 
only in persuadi 
we read that he 


pes 


y y 

who built the first London Bri 
the wealth of their 


ile 


where 


e all satirical fiction, even the ‘I 
by the miser 


shall have to cut it, addressed 


to his blunted pencil. 
who was the first 


igs 
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i e from you al a p wi 
i pay a turnpike if c to fill it with at thé lis 
a ‘theth Bolaine, too, Mr El lances—the which h fo 
| given to steal hay. pose oe de 
iti even to ing su 
Elwes appe It 
er of his w 
| . It sliking the expense 
t ed gratuitous medical 
i. are no pretence of extreme 
ee fellow-cre wardener so nearly a 
instance, m of living for nothing 
lar weakné pr, to every individual 
a the heir of a di ber in his will, and 
4g should by rights h lic charities—a p 
ey were illegitimg M 
i ! ry rare institution ri in a recent 
—and since thei 
ih ere left absolutely | ge now stands—use4 
dey iscreant. They som, rather than go 
a ed, and accustome fire. Meat he never bou 
is ty as existed at Po because, in that case, as he 
ey value of these poo: uch further in the family.’ 
i ” in his affections, ven counterfeited death, for 
r was above 
4 them for disposal to the highest bidde 
to add, t not take their ordin 
f read in Mr Cyrus ding’s m af 
a interesting work, to which we are etite that had not bee 
ie of the above anecdotes; at the same ill, terrified at the 
F has errors; of commission, in containin oke in upon them in hi 
1 of merely common-place ‘ save-alls ’—suc e two cardles in his hand which 
ri of in country newspapers every week ; ntly placed at the head and foot | 
are y —imagining 
Perhaps, for no ankind, imme- 
We example of the vice under consideratio hr-handle. His 
the mentioned in a chroni the church of 
mt of Venice, who had such a on, a college of 
rt wine. e 
Bia him in such a degree that 
UR gold coin—the zequin—w] ospital owes its existence to another of the 
the cross. His bags as itable in spite of themselves—an individual 
a decoratec e to business, that 
mut patrons ; ba newspaper ing for hi le-c 
weit cated, respectivel a brother-philanthropist, who, being 
Danii: aie is death-bed by the governor of some 
a with ion to which he had left a certain sum, 
Lik with h the amount at once, provided that he 
Ti his hail e usual discount. Realities of this kind 
do for but 
them 
Ho thus htely, into the London Hospital came 
often, to die. Aa 
Fuller ture, and of 
D : s almost certain to sink, but it was 
when him himse for life. After it was over, the old 
44 ising them i of w and writing materials, for the purpose 
gentleman time, conside' 8, whi there i i 
tion of favours to come. He took had escaped his lips. He ri 
if child he saw (whose parents were tattered garments ninety-six 
|. i thet no mistake i might be made in ti} nds on the Bank of England, 
Mls: of a codicil He was overwhelmed for sixty-seven pounds per 
| oa game and country produce, the ove: his will, in which he set 
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Challis, they ‘emanate from the stars.’ ‘We have 
ocular evidence,’ he continues, ‘that stars transmit 
light-undulations, and it is quite ible that 

originate others not sensible to 
the sun being atomically constituted throughout, 


his vast body, have their effects multiplied to an 
incalculable amount by the reaction of immense 
number of atoms. This is the theoretical explanation 
of the sun’s internal heat.’ So long as the supply of 
undulations from without is kept up, so long will the 
amount of heat remain undiminished, and the uni- 
verse will continue to feel the influence of the solar 
light and caloric. The operation appears to be reci- 
procal, for the same phenomena oo on in the 
stars at the same time that they take in the 
sun, so that the theory which explains the cause of 
the sun’s heat, explains also that of all other celestial 
bodies. In concluding this brief notice of an import- 
ant question, we would mention that Professor Challis 
thinks the phenomenon known as the zodiacal light to 
be due to the effect of the collision of atoms in the 
cloud atmosphere of the sun. 

The Dutch Society of Sciences at Haarlem have 
published their prize-list for the present year. Most 
of the questions proposed are of a very recondite 
nature, understood by profound physicists or natural- 
ists only ; but we notice a few which appear to be of 
general interest. One relates to Ruhmkorff ’s coil, an 
instrument by which surprisingly long electric sparks 
may be produced: hence the question—Determine 
experimentally and theoretically the laws which 


circumstances, the from a Ruhmkorff’s 
coil consist of two —the spark proper, and a 
luminous aureola. uired, new on the 
cause of this duplication, and the phenomena which 
accompany it.— ing to the researches of Pasteur, 
fermentation is owing to the development of cryp- 
togamia and i i uired, new and positive 


e sight.’ Hence, | i 


in organ 
offered are gold medals of the value of 150 florins of 


hearing was exactly alike on the two sides of the 
a ity w n own, 
ear ;’ still, a ical knowledge of the subject may 
———— ucation of pupils whose ear for music is 
id to be bad. Perhaps but few persons are aware 
that there is also a general difference in the sight of 


‘the stellar undulations, of whatever kind, entering | stances. 


tion of the chain-pump ; and a carpet- 
same principle as the cart with revolving brushes by 
which the streets of London were swept some twen' 
oe 4 The cart was drawn along the street, 
aclean track behind it. But unless in large empty 
tageously introdu ‘or sweeping carpets. Ano 
invention, of which shepherds should be able to judge, 
was a lantern, so constructed as to keep warm a 
quantity of milk and water, as well as to give light, 
and is fitted with a ‘teat,’ by which sickly lambs or 
calves may be fed. Another contrivance, described in 
the Report as ‘i ious,’ concerns the post-office, as 
it ae the successive clearance of pillar-boxes.’ 
ow is it that, in a mining county so enterprising 
cal inventions pass by without. a single contrivance 


govern the length and intensity of these sparks.—In | Are mining 
tain ci 


improvement of miners’ dwellings, 
nde therein? Polytechnics will flourish none 
considerations. 


infusoria. 
researches into this question, with an exact ip- 
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| than fifty pounds for his funeral expenses : he did not | tion of those plants and animals, and of their mode of 
| wish, he said, to be buried like the vagabond he had | action—Specimens are required, raised by soundings, 
lived. There was no one he wished in particular to | of the bottom of different seas, with an examination | 
of the specimens, and a statement of everything 
do so; but he desired that the deficiency should be | which they teach concerning submarine formations. 
ee er hoce How Swift wor —What difference is there between the perception of | 
revelled in description of a death-bed lik sounds with one or with both ears? Precise researches { 
who, looking upon the jewelled crucifix offered by the 
priest, exclaimed : ‘False, false ; I could only lend [ 
ten pistoles upon such security.’ fhe INetherands, With, I some imstances, Ue 
| amount in money besides. A question proposed last 
year—Of what nature are the solid ies observed i 
dom, or are they vegetable? has been sati ily ir 
answered in an able paper by Professor Gippert of 
extending gh the week closing on the 2d of | Breslau. , 
September, appears to have been one of the most 
successful ever held, the number of persons attending | with tuning-forks, has by anticipation answered one io 
being 3356. The address of the president, Sir William | of the foregoing questions. itlding one to each 
Armstrong, has produced a deeper impression on the | ear at the same time, he has discov that the ears _&§ 
public mind than any for some —_ so There | do not possess an equal power of hearing. It appears, i 
ee ne ee ee many good | from numerous trials on different individuals, that } 
excursions were planned; but much enjoyment was pr 
marred by the wretched state of the weather. and no instance has yet been met with in which the 
The Rev. Professor Challis of Cambridge not feeling 
satisfied with any of the theories as yet offered in 
sun’s heat is 
maintained, has published a new theory in the Philo- j 
sophical Magazine, which is worth notice. Starting : | 
from the fact, that an atom in movement will impress 
of atoms when brought 
into contact with t and that heat is an effect of 
repulsion, he argues, that by the undulations of atoms | the nght an e lett eye. me fancy themselves 1 | 
from without impinging on the gaseous mass of the | near-sighted, when the oe is that the two i 
sun, the supply of heat is maintained. But where do | eyes do not focus alike, a defect that may be remedied { | 
the undulations come from? According to Professor | by artificial means. 
’ Astronomers will be glad to learn that M. Foucault, { 
work apparatus for anlage. 
n observatories. It imparts, what has so long been } 
inventor has taken out patents in 
rance and England. 
The Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society have md ; ; 
lished the Report of their thirtieth meeting, at whi | 
as usual, art and science were illustrated, and practi- Hi 
cai results exhibited. The mechanical department 
new contrivances there were shewn an impro 
| meat-roaster, which bastes the jvint by an applica- 
| 
: appliances so perfect that there is no 
: mprovement; and do accidents never : 
_ ? Moreover, has anything been done forthe - 
| The trouble of drawing corks is well known. In ; i 
| 
numerous cork vented to over- 


[== 
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A new invention has just been 
and thus overcome the difficulty in another way. It 
is a metallic cap, or capsule, to use the patent term, 


e at its upper end, which can be | to 


at pleasure. When fitted on the 

ef the air is as effectually excluded 
tage, that a small quantity of the contents may 

be poured out, and the valve closed down upon the 
remainder, whereby the trouble of reco is 
obviated. convenience of nee 
persons who empty a bottle of wine or ale by instal 
ments will be and as the valve is intended to 
be locked by a small key, the liquor will be effectually 
protected. This cap, as we hear, is the invention of 
an ingenious American, but it is to be brought out by 
an important English firm, who are making prepara- | co 


tions to supply a demand at a cheap rate. 
A another kind has been for some time in 


attached to a ring belt or flan gum-elastic. It 
is applicable to jars or bottles o ~. Son, 0s the dium 
may be cut of any dimensions. e belt of gum- 
elastic embraces the mouth of the bottle or jar, and 
holds the metal plate close down in place, and 
excludes the external air. 

An inventor at Philadelphia has contrived a port- 
able bookcase : the ends are hinged so as to fold to a 

ves are fitted into their place with dovetails, and 
to each is fixed as much of the back as fills the 
between it and the next shelf; and the whole is kept 

by four screws. Besides portability, there is 
the advantage, that ah ves, with 
their portions of the back, over each other, boxes can 
be formed for the books.’—Another inventor 


4 


is given: the discharge of oil 


operation, without finding a 
have an indication of geologic phenomena not 
understood. For a time, these Enniskillen wells di 


eru have survey 
islands along their thy er which results of 


id square miles, with an average thickness of 
twenty feet. Of this enormous quantity, two hundred 
thousand square miles are possessed by the States of 
North America. The total quantity. raised from the 
mines of all countries in 1861 was one manos ond 


ell Touarick chic and the authorities 

There is to be security for the French or 

cake waves and the best routes are to be 
pointed out to the traders. The ucts to be 
obtained from that part of Africa are ides and skins, 
ton of producal by worms on the a descrip- 
tion of silk produced by worms fed o: cess ery 


the tamarind-tree, which may be procured at 

cheaper rate than raw cotton.’ ald this favourable 
state of things remain uninterru we shall soon 
hear of ou i i southwards from 


torn at Melbourne, @ a vessel Se ee sailed for that 
port from the Cape of Good Hope, “yy on board 
six ostriches, three kinds of wild deer, a boa-con- 
strictor. The snake is, we presume, to be exhibited 
at the Zoological Gardens, and not to be turned loose 
as a free gift to the colony 


RETURNED. 

Grvz me the place in your home, brother, 

You offered me long ago, 

When, beside a gravestone now grown old, 

You held my hand—it was heavy and cold 

With deep and bitter woe. 

Weary, and long, and hopeless 

Seemed the life then left to me; 

For I loved her well who slumbered there ; 

From the first soft blush to the last sad prayer, 

Knit heart in heart were we. 

Rest there was none for that sorrow, 

And I carried my burden afar, 

In distant lands and wilds remote, 

Whose sights and sounds could touch no note 

That recalled my life’s lost star. 

It was long, long leagues to the northward, 

Where, throned in Winter’s name, 

Huge, gloomy cliffs awed the still sea-shore 

ge crests they reared, and the frown they wore, 
a change upon me came. 

In my dreams I had oft beheld her, 

With an angel radiance graced, 

Warning me tenderly, solemnly, 

Of the trust of Time that was passing by— 

Not mine to lose or waste. 

Break up my pilgrim’s staff, brother ; 

I will wander the earth no more; 

Through the clouds of the wrecked and blighted past, 

The light of my love has broken at last 

On the strife I shunned before. 
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: present worked on the Chincha Islands shall be 
“i exhausted. The British farmer may make his mind 
Fy easy as to a supply of fertilisers, for some generations 
| come. 
| A recent calculation shews that the coal-fields of the 
| be comprise an extent of two hundred and twenty 
{ 
ij re rted into mechanical power, and thirty million were 
ae nsumed in the smelting and manufacture of iron. 
i Among geographical and commercial items, the 
| 4 owing appear to be worth attention: The French 
ai mmercial mission, which started from Algiers to 
WV é | open a trade with Soudan, has succeeded in its obj 
| 
4 
if 
| 
shews coal-oil lamps, in which the from | 
yee smoke is prevented, by giving a fan-shape to the 
wich shove the base of the burner. By this the 
: iW ; ith, and the oil being distributed over so extended 
surface, is entirely consumed, instead of clogging the 
: at burner, or running down the outside of the tube, and 
) ee no chimney is required. If this lamp really answers 
id its description, it will materially facilitate the con- 
nil sumption of the mineral oils which are pumped so 
os abundantly from underground in various parts of the 
States. 
| H} | In the Journal of the Canadian Institute, a few 
| 
its t 
; Py . equally remarkable is the fact, that wells may be 
hie sunk near to or between others which are in active 
‘i charged twelve thousand barrels a day; now the 
Te ‘ pumber is reduced to four hundred. The total quan- 
m, tity hitherto obtained from them would fill a reservoir 
\ 
H covered, much to their surprise in some instances, | ———— = ——— 
that the islands were covered. with 
ay guano. uantity is estimated at eight million 
| 
| 


